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a tale of the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
continued. 


As they took the road again home- 
wards, Corissande leaned upon the 
arm she before had slightly touched, 
and her footsteps were slow and mea- 
sured, as if to prolong the pleasur> she 
enjoyed, 


Some more weeks passed away, Two 
months had nearly elapsed, before 
Donneraile thought he had spent two 
weeks in the cottage—so sweetly and 
so peaceful did they glide pact. 


The comte de Beaufort was, during 
this period, alternately better and worse~ 
The delight of again finding beings 
who interested his heart, had a power- 
ful influence in reanimating his frame; 
but the reanimation was only tempora- 
ry. The disease had fastened upon 
his lungs; and the hopes which tem- 
porary amendment gave were the more 
cruel because they were falacious. 


One fine warm day, when the baron 
de Beaufort had been placed beneath 
the shade of some trees, he expressed 
a wish to be left alone; and Donneraile 
and Corissande, though with a sensa- 
tion of regret, obeyed him; for they 
knew, that, at these times, a dark and 
cheerless gloom overspread his mind, 
and that, after such indulgence, he was 
always considerably worse, 


They had passed some time without 
having conversed alone ; and indeed, of 
jate, Corissande had evidently avoided 





| lover from her, as he caught her in his 


was aware Donneraile knew she loved 
him, yet he had not in any explicit 
manner, opened the subject, or declar- 
ed to her his hopes and his ultimate 
views. This conduct pvaturally pro- 
duced in Corissande a degree of alarm 
and reserve; and, now that she found 
herself once more alone with her lover, 
her courage nearly forsook her, and 
she was about to return tothe cottage, 
when Donneraile said, 


“ Do you fear, then, to walk with 
me? you who have so often, in the first 
days of our acquaintance, charmed me 
by the artless security of a manner, 
} which at once inspired and command- 
ed respect? And is it you that I see 
now, with the manners common to 
your sex, flying, with coquetish coy- 
ness, him who, I am sure, never gave 
you cause to repent your noble can- 
dor. Corissande! loved Corissande ! 
what can you fear, from one whose 
every sentiment must always be regu- 
lated by your wishes ?”’ 


Corissande’s heart beat high, and 
it was with difficulty she articulated, 


coquette ; but—but my situation is so 
strange—and of late—I thought 
Alas!” said she, wholly overcome, and 
breathless from emotion, “ I know not 
what to think.” 














“ Think !” cried Donneraile, “think, 
fairest, dearest, that I adore you, and 
that I am bound to you for life. 


Mademoiselle faintly pushed her 


«“ Mr. Donneraile, I am, I trust, no 


arms ; and was about to attempt a re- 
ply, when tie sound of joyous music 
checked th: overflowings of their 
hearts; anda gay group of. villagers 
were immedately in sight, 


It was Jemneton and Babtiste 
their weddirg garb, and attended by 
all their frierds and{neighbours, They 
came, with ose consent, to intreat that 
Corissande vould honor their nup- 
tials by her presence; and casting 
themselves a the feet of Donneraile 
and Corrissaide, they conjured them 
to grant them that favour. It was not 
a moment to -efuse; and the interest 
the young’ pcasants excited was dou- 
bled, by its having a reference to their 
own wishes. 


Baptist: now, with no ungraceful 
awkwardness, offered his arm to Coris- 
sande, and Donneraile could do no 
less to the pretty Jeanneton, whose 
hazle eyes shone with uncommon lus- 
tre; and her smooth, though darkly 
freckled complexion, was pleasingly 
contrasted by her gay rose-coloured 
dress. 


Jeanneton’s brother, Louis, whom 
Donneraile had saved from a watery 
grave, brought up the group; but his 
melancholy and palid countenance 
evinced that he took no share in the 
the festivities of the day. 


As the gay procession moved along, 
different couples occasionally danced 
before the bride and bridegroom, scat. 
tering flowers in their path. Donne- 
raile, leaning forward, whispered in 





Corissande’s ear, 



















«You are very pensive; say, have 
k displeased you? Oh! ‘relieve me 
from i.t” 


Corissande smiled languidly, as she 
replied, 


« It is not likely that ya should dis- 
please me ; either you must wound 


me deeply, or make méthe happiest 
. Of the happy.” 


‘Transporting words ! | 


Oh! I beseech you, talm this vio. 
lence; recollect where; and in what 
society we are.” 


They continued their route; and, 
soon arriving at the church, all fur- 
ther conversation ceaseG 


On entering the porch, a loud peal 
of bells welcomed thei arrival; the 
incense rolled its perfumed clouds, 
and the rites of the Roman’ Catholic 
church lent their imposing ceremo- 
nies to change the mirth into solem- 
yuity. 


Corissande’s heart was formed to 
gnter into the interests of others ; and 
marriage, as it appeared to her, wasa 
holy sacrament, which required and 
deserved the mest serious and deep- 
felt reflection. She could not, with 
the thoughtlessness of the unfeeling 
many, witnesss a ceremony which 
bound two human beings indissolubly 
together, without offering up-heartfelt 
prayers for their happiness and re- 
membering that every circumstance 
in life is guided by the great unerring 
power, who could not bless a union 
which was fermed in hasty and unthink- 
ing levity. 


During the marriage ceremony, 
€orissande’s pious mind was raised to 
the serious tone which it inspired, and 
ior the time forgot her own loyer—at 
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least his image lay concealed, and she 
worshipped in purity and in truth. 


An hour or two of repose had again 
given temporary strength to the baron 
de Beaufort, and he reappeared, lean- 
ing on his friends arm, in the midst of 
the gay group. “I am better,” said he, 
stretchingfhis emaciated hand to Coris- 
sande ; “ come, dearest Corissande, 
and make me better still.” When the 
latter approached, and passed her arm 
through his, he saw her countenance 
was shaded by some painful emotion ; 
and he glanced a look of kind inquiry, 
which was too delicately affectionate 
to wound, as it spoke the language of 
the purest interest. 


The comte de Beaufort then address- 
ing the villagers, begged his presence 
might not sadden their mirth. Tam, 
indeed, a spectre, but, I trust, not une 
of baneful influence. “Let me,’ added 
he, “sit in this bower, and enjoy the 
sight of innocent happiness. It is not 
many hours since, (turning to Coris- 
sande) when a weight of grief made 
me utter complainings, that, I fear, 
bordered upon repinings. But, tell 
me, Corissande, you, whom I consider 
as my child, tell me the cause of the 
melancholy which I see too plainly 
written on your speaking featutes. 
Now, that the group before us are gai- 
ly dancing in the hilarity of their 
hearts, let me, at least, in the commu- 


nication of yours, seek that confidence, | sanction their predilection ; yet, let me 


which it is so sweet to find in those 
we love, and which js, in itself, relief 
to an oppressed heart.” 


Corissande hesitated, The color 
came and went from her cheeks. At 
length, raising her eyes to the baron 
de Beaufort, “ Yes,” said she, I do in- 
deed feel, that you are tome a parent, 
who is warmly intérestec in my fate. 
You are the only being now, on earth, 
who nan claim any right to direct or 





counsel me; and, ceneecalment from 
you would be unwise and unkind, Jf 
believe,” continued she, every pulsa- 
tion throbbing as she spoke; “you 
must have seen, that your friend’s pre- 
sence has been fatal to my peace.” 


“Why fatal? dear, candid Coris- 
sande; the impression you made on 
him is only reflected by your own feel- 
ings; why therefore call it fatal ?” 


“Tt is true,” said she, “ 1 never 
could. have loved, at least I never 
could have shown I loved, if I had 
not thought I inspired what I felt. 
But, shall I confess it to you? a cir- 
cumstance took place this day, which 
has proved to me tag.clearly, there, 
are flaws in this bright gem which 
sadly mar its lustre; and, I almost 
fear; that, with such a character, I ne- 
vet could be happy. 


) She. now.related to the baron de 
Beaufort the day’s occurrences, and 
deeply sighed, as she said, “ passion 
may throw it meteor dazzlingly 
bright on the first hours of its influ 
ence; but that fleets quickly away, 
and; where there is no solid ground 
of mental esteem, it eaves a dark 
yoid, behind which I shudder,” 


“But to think of every thing you 
say, my best Corissande, adds to the 
opinion my partial senses formed of 
you, before my judgment had time to 


add, you view this too harshly. Jeal- 
ousy is the natural concomitant of 
love; and it feeds the flame from 
whence it proceeds. But, tell me 
truly, what is this Louis? how came. 
he ever to dare to think of my high- 
born Corissande?” 


To be Continued. 


We triumph over a bad habit more- 
casily 10-day than ‘o-morrow. 











PRIENDSHIP 


Is the ornament of yoush, he sirengih of 
manhood, and the pillow of age. 
Eternal wisdomhas ordained, that 

whatever happiness is enjoyed on 
earth, must flow from the exercise of 
virtue, and the indulgence of social af- 
fection. External circumstances may 
indeed swell or diminish the current 
of our joys: may direct it among 
flowery fields of solitary glooms; but 
its source is placed far beyond the 
reach of their limited influence. It is 
only in the heart sanctified by, virtue, 
that friendship deigns to reside. It is 
there only that she displays the great- 
ness aud loveliness of her character. 
True friendship holds no compiunion 
with vice ; and even selfishness recedes 
from her approach. She fills the heart 
ennobled by her residence, with the 
spotless purity of truth, and the ardor 
of disinterested affection. Delightful 
is it to worship in her temple, and 
sweet are the sacrifices. madé npun 
her altars. The soul feels her influ- 
ence to be generous and noble; and 
the warm enthusiasm of virtue, is in- 
spired by her smiles. It was friend- 
ship which animated the pious heart of 
the sweet singer of Israel, and led him 
to perceive with sympathetic tears, and 
imperishable eloquence, the memory 
of his friend. It was friendship which 
uniting the hearts of Achilles and Pa- 
troclus, roused the soul of the hero, to 
patriotic virtue and illustrious achieve- 
ment. It is friendship which operat- 
ing every day in the quietude of private 
life, hallows the affections of congenial 
souls, tranquilizes the agonized bosom, 
and drives despair from its usurped do- 
minion over the heart of sensibility and 
innocence, into those dark regions of 
fruilt and horror, which are its proper 
abode. 


Itis from the exercise of friendship, 
that our purest joys proceed, Were 
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it blotted from the short catalogue of 
human enjoyments, what would remain 
worthy of the pursuit of a wise man ?” 


It is indeed true, that the evidences 
of friendship, are most frequently to be 
found in the darkest days of affliction 
and sorrow ; and it has then appeared 
like the bow in the cloud, irradiating 
the surrounding gloom. From this 
circumstance probably it has happened, 
that some moralists have represented 
her cheerless, loveless, joyless and 
melancholy. Her smiles have been 
converted into tears, and the exhilira- 
tion of joy, has been stifled in the 
sighs of sympathy and the egony of 
grief. These are not indeed pictures 
which amuse the gay ; and to such her 
features when running over the ad- 
verse scenes of life, have few attrac- 
tions. But when the storm of afflic- 
tion has subsided, her brilliancy bursts 
from the cloud in unfaded loveliness, 
in celestial beauty diffusing “life and 
splendour and joy”—delighting those 
who have beheld her sincerity— the 
envy of those who witness her triumph, 


It is a flower which blooms in the 
sunshine of prosperity, and when the 
tears of affliction like the dews of 
heaven, render more beautiful and fra- 
grant. Its most delicate beauties are 
then displayed—its sweetest fragrance 
then exhaled. But though affliction 
and adversity prove the sincerity of 
friendship, yet she delights in scenes 
of joy—in wiping away the tears of sor- 
row and inspiring the desponding 
heart with cheerfulness and gaiety ; 
in throwing her 2xgis over the bosom 
of innocence to preserve it unpolluted 
from the assaults of tempation, and 
protect it unwounded from the arrows 
of grief. 


All joys are social. The soul of 





pleasure never can inhabit any bosom 
| hut that of affection, Rapture never 








sparkled from any eye which trien¢ 
ship had aot previously illumined. 
The gifts of fortune, the endowments 
of mind, the acquisition of knowledge 
or glory, may produce admiration and 
excite envy; but itis friendship alone, 
rejoicing in our success, who can 
touch those secret chords of the heart, 
which vibrating with delight, fill the 
bosom with harmony, joy, and gricf 
subduing melody. Even genius, that 
best gift of heaven to man, that divine 
donation of etherial spirit which in- 
spires humanity with celestial intelli- 
gence—which enables it to “ wing its 
eagle flight through the highest heaven 
of invention, in the blaze of every sci- 
ence, with an eye that never winks, 
and a wing that never tires,” without 
friendship :o arouse and invigorate its 
powers, droops, and languishes, and 
stumbers—and the night of oblivion 
closes forever upon its repose ! 


Happy are those whose souls are 
wnited ih the purity and sincerity of 
friendship. Let them cherish it with 
the sacredness of virtuous love. It will 
reward their tender solicitude. It will 
remore those thorns which pierce us 
as we tread the path of life—it will 
gather the roses that bloom aroud our 
heads; and at length, like Mentor, as- 
suming a form fair as hope, and divine 
as piety, conduct us to those bowers of 
happiness, which are placed beyond 
the limits of our terrestrial journey, 

— oe 

One of the finest models of affec- 
tion that France has beheld during the 
revolution, was the princess Maria 
Helena Elizabeth, who displayed the 
most heroic traits of character during 
the misfortunes which overwheimed 
her brother and his family. 


This princess was the cighth and 
last child of Levis XV, and of Maria 
Jesepha of Saxony, his second w ife} 





































but she had little cause tg felicitate 
herself in being placed so near the 
throne; the least of her misfortunes 
was that of passing her youth and the 
age of happiness, under those res- 
traints which the policy of govern- 
ments lay upon the females of blood 
royal. Butif Elizabeth was denied the 
privilege of marrying otherwise than 
at a state convention, it hasbeen said 
that seduced by examples, she yielded 
in secret to the licentious disorders of 
the court; yet, whatever imputations 
the breath of calumny may have 
spread upon her fame, her worst enc- 
mies must unite to admire and praise 
the benevolence of her heart, and her 
tender and generous affection for Louis 
XVI. her brother and his unhappy 
queen. 


It is already well known that she re- 
fused the pressing solicitations of her 
aunts to accompany them to Italy. No 
remonstrances, no intreaties, could in- 
duce her to change her fixed determi- 
nation to partake the misfortunes and 
dangers of her brother; and with 
what an affecting constancy did) she 
fulfil her vow, during the long. séries 
of calamities that at length conducted 
the heads of this unfortunate family to 
the scaffold. We shall particularly 
instance her courageous exertions on 
the 20th of June, when, beneath the 
poignards of assassins she gave the 
sublimest example of sisterly affec- 
tion. 


During the early scenes of that ce- 
lebrated day,,the princess Elizabeth 
inflexibly folléwed the steps of her 
brother. Atone time when the crowd 
around him augmented every mo- 
ment, and menaces assounded from 
all parts, some voices demanded the 
queen with horrid imprecations, 
“ Where, where is she !” they cried, 
« We will haye her head.” Elizabeth 
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turned towards the murderers and said 
with firmness, “I am the queen.” 


Her terrified attendants hastily pres- 
| sed forward to declare she was not the 
queen. 


“ Pardon me, gentlemen,” said the 
princess to them. “ I beseech you will 
not undeceive these men. Is it not 
better they should shed my blood than 
that of my sister.” 


Every heartthat is accessible to the 
feelings of humanity must applaud her 
heroism, and regret that this coura- 
geous, tender and celebrated woman, 
was not borntoa happier fate. 


When the royal family were pri- 
soners in the temple, the princess 
Elizabeth was their guardian angel, 
who fortified and animated them by 





the example of her resignation. Her 
thoughts never appeared to have her- 
self for their object, as long as her 
brother, her sister, and her children 
remained to be relieved by her atten- 
, tions, and consoled by her affections. 


By an unparralled refinement. of 
cruelty they deferred passing sentence 
upon the princess Elizabeth to the 
year 1794 Her piety enabled her to 
endure this agonizing interval, and 
she appeared before her judges with a 
placid countenance, and listened to 





the sentence of death with unabated 
firmness. 


As she passed to the place of exe- 
cution, her . handkerchief fell from 
her neck, and exposed her in that-si- 
tuation to the eyes of the multitude. 
She addressed these words to the ex- 
ecutioner, “In the name of modesty 
I entreat you to cover my bosom,” 
This request was denied her. 














The avidity of Peter the Great, to 
learn every thing useful, was often 
carried to the most ridiculous excess. 
Virtue itself has its stated limits, be- 
yond which it ceases to be virtue. In 
the same manner Peter’s wisdom may 
be said to have frequently degenerated 
into weakness and folly. Of this, the 
following instance will be a sufficient 
illustration. 


A French dentist at Petersburgh 
obtained his permission to draw the 
teeth of the poor gratis in the market 
place, which the quack performed 
with such wonderful dexterity, that 
the czar became his pupil. 


After a short apprenticeship, the 
czar thought himself sufficiently in- 
structed to act as a mastertoothdrawer, 
and immediately tried his skill and 
dexterity upon some poor Russians, 
who were very liberally rewarded for 


indulging his foible, though it cost ma- 
ny of them the loss of ajaw. Notcon- 


tent with relieving the pains of his 
meanest subjects, the czar pursuaded 
many nobiemen to permit nim to ope- 
rate on their teeth, when they had the 
tooth-ache. 


Count Rouconmusky, son to the 
field-marshal of that name, had done 
something to incur his sovereign’s dis- 
pleasure; and the czar had vowed, if 
he came into his presence to cane him 
very severely. As the czar had killed 
several Russians by punishing them in 
this manner, the old field-marshal sent 
every where in the environs of the 
court, to warn his son against appear- 
ing before his enraged sovereign ; and 
the danger appeared so imminent, that 
a post-chaise and six was provided to.. 
carry-the young count and his spouse 
to their estate in Lisland, there to wait 
till the czar could be prevailed upon to . 
gtant his pardon. Very late in the, 















evening, the young count was found, 
and brought home to his father and 
spouse, who jointly used every argu: 
ment and entreaty to persuade him to 
set off directly, in order to ‘scape 
death. ‘You are mistaken, sir,’ said 
he to his father, ‘ when you think my 
life in such jeopardy ; 1 shall act quite 
contrary to what you desire and go in- 
tantly to the czar. [am persuaded I 
shall escape with a small punishment; 
tor I know his weak side.’ 


Thus resolved, away went young 
Rodunmusky to court. As soon as 
the czar saw him, he ran to get a large 
oak filant which he kept for such pur- 
poses, and would probably have killed 
the count; but perceiving him holding 
a handkerchief to his mouth, he asked 
him the reason, ‘I am-in great agony 
with the tooth-ache.’ ‘If that is the 
case, sit down on my chair, and. [ll 
soon relieve you.’ Accordingly the 
count placed himself; and the czar, 
having his apparatus at hand, drew a 
sound tooth, which the count pre- 
tended was the cause of the pain. The 
great Peter forgot his. anger, on the 
count’s acknowledging in how master- 
ly a manner he had extracted the tooth; 
and young Roduamusky was immedi- 
ately re-established in his sovereign’s 
favor, to the infinite surprise and satis- 
faction of his wife and his father, who 
had given him up for dead, 





GRATITUDE. 

During the unhappy days of Sep- 
tember, 1792, (French revolution) a 
woman conceived the project of ren- 
dering funeral honours from motives 
of gratitude, to. her confessor, whom 
she understood to be massacred at the 
prison of Des Carmes. As she intent- 
ly dwelt upon the idea, she heard an 
extraordinary cry in the street, by 
which she was drawn to the window: 
she saw acart passing filled with dead 
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bodies, and among them recognized 
the person of her confessor. A sur- 
geon, one of her neighbours, happened 
to be with her: pointing out the body, 
she intreaded him to go and purchase 
itof the driver. Yielding to her in- 
treaties, the surgeon went tothe dri- 
ver, telling him his profession, said he 
wished to purchase one of the bodies 
for dissection. The driver asked him 
twenty crowns, permitting him to take 
his choice. He paid down the money 
and took the body pointed out to 
him, which he caused to be conveyed 
to the house of his friend—but what 
was the surgeon’s surprise when he 
saw the priest on his feet! Clothes 
being procured for him and being in 
the presence of his benefactress, he 
‘said, “ When I'saw my brethren mas- 
sacred at Des Carmes, I imagined it 
possible to save my life by throwing 
myself among the dead bodies: as one 
of them I was stripped and thrown into 
the cart in which you sawme. The 
blood with which you saw me covered 
was that of the bodies with which I was 
surrounded. Receive my benefactress, 
my most grateful thanks! It is proba- 
ble that thrown into the quarry with 
the bodies of my unfortunate compan- 
ions, I should have perished there ! 
All three fell upon their knees, and re- 
turned thanks to heaven for this sin- 
gular deliverance. 


oe 


NATURAL PAINTING. 


It is well known that nature, in her 
playful humour, has sketched many 
extraordinary pictures. We frequent- 
ly find. admirable figures, naturally 
formed on all sorts of marble and other 
masses. Pliny notices an agate, where, | 
without the pencil of art, were seen 
Apollo with his lyre, seated in the | 
midst of the muses. 


\ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


keep a marble, on which was seen a 
crucifixion piece, with the nails and 
all other attributes of the passion, al- 
most as well finished as that of a skil- 
ful artist. A hermit in adesart seated 
on the bank ofa river, holding a hand- 
bill in the manner in which St. Antho- 
ny is painted, is preserved at Pica. It 
is on a piece of jasper. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence are stones, which, 
when sawed through the middle, exhi- 
bit ruins, landscapes, trees, &c. kc. 
At Naples, in the church of the Mi- 
nims, an agate on the altar-piece per- 
fectly shews-a St, Francis, with his 
beard, his capuchin, &c. with their. 
proper colours. 


If we may.rely on one Dinet, he tells 
‘us that he has seen three stones at 
Rome, in a cellection, in which nature 
has been her own geographer, and has, 
by these new kind of maps, given an 
idea in one stone of France, its most 
remarkable rivers, towns and provin- 
‘ces; in another, of Italy and its moun- 
tains ; and in the third of Spain. 


There are, however, some singulari- 
ties of this kind which are very pleas- 
ing. Some of those are, a piece of 
porphyry in the city of Aleppo, in 
which appears an ox brewsing, and be- 
fore him a tre2. loaded with fruit like 
guineas. AtSneibury in Germany, in 
in a copper mine was found a picce of 
this metal, on which was the figure of 
aman carrying a child, as St. Christo- 
pher is usually. represented. Thevet 
saw inthe charch at Bethiem severai 
columns of tansparent jasper, where 
he perceivedithe figures of a number 
of birds, fishts, fruits, &c. But the 





most pleasing one I recollect is, that 
fine transparept Indian stone of various 
colours whichhe deseribes, in opposing 
it to the light; or rather to the beams 


At length, seat- | of the sun, ht observes clearly a man 
edin the church of St. George, they 


mounted onan elephant; the man. 



















xerea Liue turban, a Mud?esco dress, 
as red as scarlet. The figures were 
9 correct, that it might have been 
mistaken for a picture, 


a 


CMARITY. A FRAGMENT, 


By Ariha Owen, Esq. 

~ Harrass me no more with thy cant 
and hypocrisy—I have no money for 
such a filthy vagabond as thou art,’’ 
said I, stl approaching thedoor, The 
hoary mendicant hung bis head, and 
with his trembling hand wiped away 
the tears which stole down his pale, 
though venerable cheeks, whilst 1 
could faintly hear him repeat “ filthy 
vagabond as thou art”’-—the repetition, 
his age, his attitude, and his weeping 
touched me—most sensibly touched 
me. He made a nearer approach, and, 
after afew struggles, ventured te look 
me in the face. I was hastening to 
my pocket, when that demon, suspi- 
cion, still whispered me-be was an im- 
postor. I eyed him with sternness, 
but I saw that 1 had gone too far—— 
that my scowl] had entrenched his soul ; 
he could no longer bear it, and ina 
moment, forgetting his supplication, he 
energetically exclaimed, “ Though, 
sir, I may be poor, I am still honest ; 
though I am a beggar, I have still feel- 
ings; and though you may esteem me 
an object unworthy of your charity, 
why thus cruelly wound me with your 
frowns?”—The fellow’s eloquence 
came home with full power to my heart 
—he struck the master-sring of my 
nature. I turned my back upon him 
(for 1 had not courage to meet the in- 
dignant glances of my tattered, though 
sentimental accuser) to get to my 
purse to reward his inde»endent spi- 
rit, and pathetical appeal when regain- 
ing my situation, I found{hat he had 
left me. My heart was )arrowed to 
the very quick. Oh! hov poignantly 
did J lament my folly and barbarity, as 
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I had lost (perhaps for ever) the bliss. { 
ful opportunity of asking forgiveness 
from one, whom I had thus insulted— 
of pouring my little all into the lap of 
a man of such sensibility, suchintelli- 
gence, and such distress—but, says 
Prudence-— “curse prudence,” re- 
plied I," 1 have here sacrificed a 
more ecstatic pleasure than a whole 
life spent in conformity to the dictates 
of cold-hearted prudence and ungene- 
rous apathy, can possibly bestow,’! 


ae ee 


TEA. 

From an interesting work lately 
published, “ The History of the Euro- 
pean commerce with India, &c.” we 
learn, “that in the reign of Charles 
II. tea, in England, was so rare an ar- 
ticle, that the infusion of it in war, 
ter was taxed by the gallon, in com- 
mon with chocolate and sherbet. In 
the year 1661, says Mr. Pepys, in his 
Diary, I sent fora cup of tea (a Chi- 
nese drink,) of which I had never 
drank before.” Inthe same year two 
pounds and two ounces were formally 
presented by the company to the king, 
as a valuable present.—It is estimated 
that the now annual consumption of 
Tea in the British dominions amount 
to 20 millions of pounds. 


SOLEMN REFLECTION. 


“ How futile are all our efforts to 
evade the obliterating hand of time! 
As I traversed the dreary wastes of E- 
gypt, on my journey to Grand-Cairo, 
I stopped my Camel for a while, and 
contemplated in awful admiration, the 


stupendous pyramids. An appalling 
silence prevailed around—--such as 
reigns in the wilderness when the tem- 
pest is hushed, and the beasts of prey 
have retired to theirdens. The myr- 
iads that had once been employed in 
rearing these lofty momentoes of hu- 





man vanity, whose busy hum once en- 


livened tlic solitude of the desert, had 
all been Swept from the earth by the 
uresistible arm of death—-all were 
mingled with their native dust—all 
were forgotten! Even the mighty 
names which these sepulchres were 
designed to perpetuate, had long since 
faded from remembrancehistory and 
tradition afford but vague conjectures, 
and the pyramids imparted a humilia- 
ting lesson to the candidate for immor- 
tality—Alas! alas! said I to myself, 
how mutable are the foundations on 
which our proudust hopes of future 
fame are reposed. He who imagines 
he has secured to himself the meed of 
deathless renown, indulges in deluded 
visions, which only bespeak the vanity 
ofthe dreamer. The storied obelisk 
—the triumphal arch—the swelling 
dome, shall crumble into dust. and the 
Names they would preserve from obli- 
vion, shall often pass away, before their 
own duration is accomplished.” 

+, T} , 


SILENCE AMONG WOMAN. 

In some parish churches it was the 
custom to separate the men from the 
women. A clergyman, being inter- 
rupted by loud talking; stopped short, 
when a woman, eager for the honor 
of the sex, arose and said, “ Your re- 
verence, it is not among us.”—‘ So 
much the better,” answered the 
priest ; “ it will be over the sooner.” 


THE COLOUR SHOP, 


A lady who was highly painted was 
once sitting to Rigand ; she complain-* 
ed of the glare of his colours: “ We 
both of us buy them at the same shop.” 
replied the artist. 


To attempt to conceal our faults 


/ from those with whom we live con- 


stantly, is a difficult task. 
easier to correct chem, 


It is even 














NEW-YORK: 


SATURDAY, MAY 1. 
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Suchof our subscribers as are about 
removing from their present residence 
are requested to leave their address at 
the office, that their papers.may be re- 
gularly continued to them. 


Ry an extract ofa letter from Dover, 
(De!.) dated April 20th, it appears that 
the British squadron still continues in 
the mouth of the Delaware, not only 
annoying our coasting trade, but com- 
mitting depredations on the farmers 
in that neighbourhood. 


The ship Monticet.o, De Peys- 
ter, of this port, being uninformed of 
the war, put into the Cape of Gaod/ 
Hope, on her way from Calcutta, and 
was captured. hat 


_—_——— 


The Keel of a 74 was last week Taid 
in the Navy-yard at Charlestown (Ms.) 
——— 

THE SEA MAMMOTH. 
Extract from the Log Book of the ship 
Niagara, Capt. Merry, arrived here 
on Saturday from Lisbon. 


“ April 8, lat. 43; 49, long. 65: at 
meridian, saw a large lump on the ho- 
rizon, bearing N. W.. distance 6.or 8 
miles ahead, which we supposed to be 
the hull of a large ship bottem up— 
when within gun shot of it, discovered 
that it had motion, and en a nearer ap. 
proach found it to bea fish apparently 
200 feet in length, about thirty broad, 
and from seventeen to eighteen feet 
high in the center, was covered with a 
shell similar to the plank ofa clinker 
built vessel—near the head on the right 
side was a large hole or archway co- 
vered occasionally with a. fin which 
was at times Sor-!0 feet out of water 
—intended to have sent the boat to 
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terred from the dreadful appearance of 

the monster.” 

— | 

AN ENIGMA, 

Tho with Eve I was formed, yet I still am in 

fashion ; 

Confined to no sex or particular nation. 

I reside in the Cottage ; the court J attend, 

A disturber of peace, a blessing and friend. 

The Hero I conquer; the Coward I make 
brave ; 

Give pleasure and pain to the Monarch and 

Slave. 

Tho a terrestial guest, I am from heaven des- 
cended ; 

In scripture am oftentimes greatly commend _, 

The old and the young alike feel my sway, 

I triumph ore’ all the grave and the gay. 

CALISTA, 


——ae 


A REBUS. 
The noblest faculty that mortals possess ; 
PA youth that Venus did caress. 
An Admiral the boast of the British nation, 
And the time that’s allotted for education. 
The last prophet named in sacred writ ! 
The first letter of the Greek alphabet ; 
The Monarch that does o’er Gallia reign, 
And Britain’s first sole sovereign.’ ~ 
The Inital of each joined aright, will declare, 
The name and surname of a fair. 
CALISTA. 


-———— 


FOR THE OLIO. 
‘‘ Impromptu” on hearing a beautiful girl 
sing the following celebrated sacred ode— 


“ els ever bright and fair, 
“ Take, O take me to your care.” 


Tremble lest your prayer be heard 
And they should take you, at your 





i 
GALLANT REPLY. 

A French officer having just arriv- 
ed at the Court of Vienna, and the 
Empress hearing that he had the day 
before been in company with a great 
lady, asked him if it weretrue that she 


her time? The officer answered, with 





make further discoveries, but was de- 


great gallantry, ** Madam, I thought 
so yesterday,” 


was the most handsome princess of 


Twe-mgg who sinks to the level of 
his misfortunes, excites pity : he who 
rises superior tothem inspires admi- 
raon ; and makes persons, of a simi- 
lar characier, almost envy him. 


ot 2 


MARRIED. 

On the-2ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Spring, 
Mr. Mordecai Homan, to. Miss Sarab Ann 
Homan, only daughter of Mr. Ebenezer Ho- 
man, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, Doctor Benjamin R. Robson, to 
Miss Fliza Bool, daughter of Capt. Henry 
. W. Bool, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobert, Mr. Jonathan Good- 
hue, to Miss Catharine Rutherford Clark- 
son, daughter of Matthew Clarkson, Esq. 

fame evening, by the Rev. Mr. Stanford, 
Mr. Jouathan Homer Hull, te Miss Hannah 
Halloway. 

+ 
DIED, 


On the 25th inst. in the 80th year of her 
age, Mrs. Joanna Kuypers, relict of the lato 
Rev. Warmoldus Kuypers, of N. Jersey. 

Same day, after a long illness, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Watt, wife of Joseph Watt. 

On Sunday evening, Edward M‘Louglin, 
aged 31 years. 

On Tuesday afternoon, ‘Thomas Tanner, 
of a lingering illness,;which he bore with 
Christian fortitude, aged 23 years. 








TO. LET, 

For one or more years, and possession 
given immediately, a house and nine acres of 
tend sitaate in Lake’s Tour, Blooming- 
dale, about 3 miles fromthe city, known hy 
the name of the 


HERMITAGE. 


The house is lerge and commodious, con- 
tains four rooms ona floor, together with a 
spacious hail. The land prodnces a great 
variety of fruit of the Lest quality in their 
season. 


Also, three houses on Bioomingdale road, 
with twe acres of land attached to each 
One lot of lend containing 9 acres adjoiaing 
the above. Por further particulars epply e: 
No. 54 Anthony“street, 

April 10th. tf. 
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Yor the Olie. 


ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 
Hail charming May! thy” ‘wish’d return, 
Invites once more my votive lay ; 
Thy geniel warmth my heart inspires 





To celebrate the First of May. 


Jehold creation how it smiles ! 
The Sun himself in splendour gay, 
More plenteous spreads his charming beams 
In honor of the First of May. 
the winged songsters of the grove, 
Their wild notes warble from each spray, © 
And with their carols glad the morn 
That ushers in the First of May. 


The nymphs and swains with heart elate, 
Round the tall May-pole sport and play ; 
With flowery garlands deck their brow, 
To celebrate the First of May. 


Come then, Amanda, lovetiest maid, 
My promis’d bliss no more delay ; 

Consent to be my charming bride, 
Let’s wed upon the First of May. - 


For soon, my charmer, youth will fly, 
And beauty quickly does decay, 
Then let’s embrace the present hour, 
For winter will succeed the May. 
Ww. 


For the Olio. 


THE STORM. 

‘The rain did fall, the wind did biow, 
The elements did rave, 

And lightning sharp, and thunder loud, 
Burst o’er the swelling wave, 

When Emma wander’d o’er the beach; 
Nor moon, nor stars appear’d ; 

The thought of Henry, her true love, 
Alone her bosom cheer’d. 

But soon she heard the cry of “ help! 
For God’s sake help! I die.” 

She forward rush’d to th’ water’s edge, 
Where horror met her eye. 

She saw a ship to pieces dash 

Upon the rocky shore ; 

She saw her to the bottom sink 
*Midst the elements wild roar! 

‘‘ Farewell! fareweli!? the voice resum’d, 
‘* Parewell my Emma dear!” 

It was her Henry’s voice she heard ; 
She griev’d to find him Were, 
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To rescue him from a wat’ry grave, 
She strove, but all in vain: 

Her lover sunk ; she shriek’d aloud, 
Then plung’d into the main. 


| Early next morn these lovers true 


Were taken from the deep, 
And borne to where the fathers rude 
Of the village hamlet sleep. 


For the Olio. 


Adieu ye dear visions of life’s early dawn, 
Which forever are hurried away; 
When my lover and me lightly triipp’d o’er 
the lawn, 
And cull’d the bright flowers of May. 


No more in the mead so enchanting to me, 
No more in the sweet scented grove 
Shall L rove with my Henry the lampkins to 
see, 
Or sigh when he tells me of love. 


Such scenes are exchanged, such joys they 
have flown ; 
Cares and troubles now fill up the space, 
Yet with rapture I think on the time past 
and gone, 
.Which fond memory will ever retrace. 
MARIA. 


BEAUTY AND VIRTUE, 
A Contrast. 


Where does Beauty chiefly lie 
In the Heart, or in the Eye! 
Which doth yield its greatest pleasung, 
Outward Charms, or inward Treasure ? 
Which with firmer links doth bind, 
The Lustre of the Face or Mind? 


Beauty, at some future day, 
Must surely dwindle and decay ; 
And all its energy and fire 
Ignobly perish and expire, 

Low level’d with the humble slave, 
Alike must moulder in the grave. 


But inborn e%cellence secure, 
Shall brave the storm and still endure ; 
Time’s self subduing arm defy, 
And live when Nature's self shall die : 
Shail stand unbort amidst the blast, 


And longer than the world, shall last. 4 








Between New-York and Hartford, 
Will commence running on Monday the $6 
day of May instant, as follows, viz. 

Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 11 
o’elock, A. M. and arrive at Mount Plea- 
sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount 
Pleasant the next morning at 4 o’clock, and 
arrive at Hartford the same evening. 

The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 0’- 
clock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 

Fare fora single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per. mile. 

Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention wil! 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers, 

Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-Yerk ; at Joseph Hunt’s, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s Bristol, where travel- 
ters will meet with every accommodation. 

May 1. 





*,* An Apprentice to the Printing busi- 
ness is wanted at this office. 
May 1. 








NEW-YORK ; 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED, WEEKLY, 


BY S. MARKS, 


Corner of Church and Anthony streets, 
on the following conditions. 

To contain eight pages, quarto—and issued 
to subscribers every Satu rning, at 
two dollars per annum. ents to be 
made quarterly. 


Printing in general neatly execuir4 








